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RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A SOUTHERN MATRON, | 
| 


ORLGEMAL SLBECRBS, | 


CHAP. XVII. 


Awea Atuston.—Essay at Hovusexkerpinc.— 
Fortrune-Tevcer. 
Is Rosaline whom thou didst love so dear 
So soon forsaken? Young men’s love then lies 


Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 

RoMEO AND JULIET. 
j 
| 
} 


I sat 
And took my coffee with my guest. 
Gortue’s HerMAaNN AND DoROTHEA. | 
I da remember me, } 
t made much mirth of the extravagant tale, 


As a deceit of reason. 
Simms’ ATALANTIS. 


It is pleasant to watch the opening of young | 
and pure affections. Anna’s heart was hanging 
tike a bud on its stalk; petal after petal expand- 
ed, till it lay with its rich developments beneath 
the eve of love; the sun warmed, the breeze fan- 
ned, the dew nourished it, and Lewis was to her 
the sun, the breeze, the dew. 

Borne away by his intense admiration of per- 
eonal beanty he was irresistibly attracted, and | 
day after day Anna's loveliness and simplicity 
Seguiled him almost unknowingly into stronger 
sentiments. We were soon in each other’s con- | 
fidence, for the habits of our childhood were re- 
newed, and he often playfully reverted to the 
past.. He retained the same virtues and faults as 
formerly. High souled and generous, but thought- 
less and passionate, he was governed by the most 
sudden impulses to right and wrong, yet repenting 
heartily of excesses. As I perceived Anna’s affec- | 
tions gradually, though unknown to herself, lean- | 
ing towards him, I trembled for her, but when [| 
saw her delicate will turning by a look the course 
of his passions, [| was comforted, and I said to 








him— 
Oh, Lewis, thus may it ever be! Let that 


small fair hand lay on the helm, and trust your 


bark to her. 
But the romance of life was interrupted, for 


mamma was obliged by pressing business to re- 
turn to Reseland, and inhabit the finished apart- 
She was not sorry at 


ments of the new house. 


had been so much regularity in our family here- 
|tofore, that I should as soon have thought of in- 
| terfering with the solar system, as with the ron- 
tine of the kitchen, and I felt perfectly at ease 
when summoned to the dining room. 

As I dipped the ladle into the tugeen, and saw 
instead of the usual richly concocted turtle soup, 
afew pieces of meat ina thin reddish fluid, sail- 
ing about like small craft in an open bay, my 
mind misgave me, but knowing little of such 
matters, | helped round. 

What is this? said papa, as he elevated a 
spoonful, and let it drop back into his plate? 





' 
} 
j 





No one spake. 
| In the name of common sense, Mark, said he, 
in a louder tone to one of the servants, what have 
we got here? 
Cuffee call "em French bully, sir, said Mark, | 
| bowing, and trying to keep his countenance. 
French fire! shouted papa, dislodging a mouth- 
ful into the grate, my tongue is in a flame! Gen- 
tlemen, for heaven’s sake put down your spoons 
and don’t be martyred through politeness. Mark, 


——— 
— 


little,) of his last purchase of Mocha, and the su- 
perior skill with which it was made by Kate, 
who usually saperintended it. 


The conversation was prolonged throughout 
the sitting. indeed until the beverage appeared in 
the drawing-room to assert its own claims, with 
its rich brown hue, its delightful perfume, and 
the vapour curling in beautiful wreaths from the 
gilt cups. As papa dipped his spoon in his cup, 
a glance told him that the chemieal affinities were 
all rightly adjusted to the palate. It was tasted— 
augh! There was a moment’s silence, Lewis 
looked ready for laughter, Anna and I were dis- 
tressed, papa was angry, and our guests with 
their eyes fixed on the carpet, were doubtless ru- 
minating on Turkey and France. ‘The taste was 
so utterly abominable, that papa was alarmed 
and summoned Kate. 





Kate, said papa, what have you put in the cof- 
fee? 

Me ain’t put nottin’ ‘tall in ’em, sir. 
like he always been mak. 


He mak 





tell Cuffee with my compliments to eat it all or 
ne gets no wages. 

The soup was taken away, and the covers re-| 
meved, when lo! there stood before papa a pig 
on his four feet, with a lemon between his teeth, 
anda string of sausages round his neck. His 
grin was horrible. 

Before me was an immense field of hopping- | 


|| john,“ a good dish to be sure, but no more pre- 


sentable te strangers atthe South, than baked 
beans and pork in New-England. [had not self! 
possession to joke about the unsightly dish, nor | 
courage to offer it. I glanced at papa. 

What is that mountain before you, my daughter, | 
said papa, looking comically orer his pig. 


the rice. 

Have housekeepers never found that conversa- 
tion has often taken a turn which seemed doubly 
to aggravate after misfortunes ’ 

The subject of coffee was discussed at dinner | 
in al] its various bearings, our guests being evi-| 
dently au fait in its mysteries. One contended | 
or Moeha, the other fer Java, one was for infu- | 
sion, another for decoction. The greatest travel- | 
ler had drank it in Turkey, and seen persons | 





heart; she longed to be once more gazing on the 
ducks and turkies, and superintending her dair | 
with the range of other country occupations, and | 
thus I was left inthe town establishment. The || 
division of servants caused some embarrassimnen | 
Mammia’s fixed habits and liability to visitors ren | 
dered it necessary that she should retain many o! || 
them. Papa had always one or two employed; | 
the consequence was, that though amply supphed 
with new recruits from the country, there seem- | 
ed to be great doubt about thew quality 

That I might feel perfectivy easy on one poini, | 
papa hired a professed French Cook who was | 
ind according to iis } 


advertised in the 


frequent custom brought home two gentlemen 


papers, 


| 


to dine the very day mamma wentaway. There’! 





employed in watching it while it was parching 
on tin plates, whe took out each separate bean as | 
it beeame brown enough; he argued that it} 
should be pounded not gronnd. | 

The other thought, and he thumped the table | 
to his assertion, 
uust have arrived at greater perfection than the | 
\siatics in this delicious beverdge, and his eyes 


to add force 


sparkled as if he were under its influence, as h: 
Jescribed its richness and flavor when taken from 
he hands of a pretty limonadiére at the cafe di 
nille colonnes at Paris. 
Papa threw down his gauntlet for home made 
otkee 7 


* Bacon aad rice. 


Ossa on Pelion, said Lewis, laughing, and || 
pointing at the almost bare bones that surmounted | 


| 
j 
| 
} 


|| In the sequel Cuffee repaired our dilapidated 


that the French || 
| partly as pets, and partly as victims, as they pieck- 


Did you grind or pound it? 

He de poun’, sir. 

In what? 

In de mortar, sir. 

Go and ask the cook what was in the mortar. 

Little was said during Kate’s absence ; we sat 
as solemn as members of the inquisition. Kate 
entered 

De cook say he spec’ he lef leetile bit pepper 
and salt in de mortar. , 

Our visitors soon departed, probably minuting 
jon their journals that Americans season their 
cotiee with pepper and salt. 

The Cook was then summoned to his trial 





; 

' 

.- 
|| Papa eyed him sternly and said, 


You call yourself a French cook, do you? 

| No sir; maussa and de 'vertise cal] me French 
cook. I follows de mason trade, but didn’t want 

to disoblige nobody. 


| chimnies, though with somewhat smaller profit to 
| his owner, while aless pretending cook perform- 
ed her duties better. 

The distance of the kitchen from the house 
at the South, often repulses housekeepers both in 
| cold and warm weather, frem visiting it fre- 
| quently; indeed a yeung woman often feels her- 


|| self an intruder, and as if she had but half a right 


| to pry into the affairs of the negroes in the yard 
In my rare visits, I was struck by one mode of 
fattening poultry. Two fine looking turkeys 
were always kept tied to a part of the dresser, 
and fed by the cook, who talked to them by name 
| ed up the crnmbs ather feet. On another occa- 
_sion, | found her applying alive coal to the tail 
| of a turtle; [ exclaimed against her cruelty. 

ie too stubborn, Miss Neely. 

As she spoke he put out his head, which was 
ver object, and a sharp knife being near termi- 

ted his troubles by decapitotion. 
yme ofthe mistakes that eccurred in mamma's 


bsence were as Indicrous as mortifying. 
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One day as a field-boy was scrubbing the entry 
leading to the stréet-door, I heard his voice in 
pretty strong remonstrance. Supposing him to 
be talking witha fellow-servant, I took no notice 
of it until I heard him roar out at the foot of the 
stairs in a tremendous passion— 

Miss Neely, one buckra woman want for 
track up all de clean floor. 

I ran down as rapidly as I could and found the 
elegant Miss Lawton on the off-side of his tub 
of water, held in abeyance by Titus’s scrubbing- 
brush. 

The social and agreeable habit of calling at tea 
hour is almost pectiliar to Charleston. One 
evening, having several extra guests, Titus was 
summoned to carry the cake-tray. Long ac- 
quaintance and Lewis’s jocose manner made 
him feel on particularly easy terms with him, 
and as Lewis was helping himself, Titus callec 
to me— 

Miss Neely, if Maus Lewis tak two piece of 
cake, he ain’t lef enough for sarve all. 

Passing from Lewis he came to a gentleman 
who was occupied in looking at the paper to as- 
certain a point of intelligence, and seeing him 
occupied, Titus took up a piece of toast carefully 
with his thumb and finger, and laid it on a plate 
in the gentleman’s lap. 

Having served us all he deposited the tray on 
a table, and stood still. 

After due time I said, hand the cake round, 
Titus. 

Titus approached the table, took hold of the 
cake-basket with an air of importance, and delib- 
erately turned it round, almost wrenching his 
arm in his attempt to do it thoroughly, and then 
with a satisfied air retreated. 

Before Lewis lefttown, a discussion about some 
stolen articles that had been restored to the set- 
vants through the influence of a fortune-teller, 
inspired himand me with a desire to visit her. 
not with faith, for we were aware that when one 
assertion of the witch was true, a hundred misle« 
the negroes, who spent their money on a shadow; 
ours was the truespirit of fun and curiosity, anc 
one evening when we were going in full dress to 
a party, unbonnetted as usual, Lewis with his ac- 
customed impetuosity and decision ordered tix 
coachman to street. Gay and Jaughing 
he speculated on our fate. 

Anna became reluctant to go. The ver; 
thought frightens me, said she. We have no 
right— 

Right! Miss Allston, said Lewis. You speak 
as if we expected to see a true Sybil, instead ot 
an ignorant pretender. I am simply curious to 
meet a woman who operates so powerfully on so 
many minds. 





*Our fortune-teller was surrounded by none o* 


those associations, that usually lend a fascination 
to the mysteries of the craft. No cave with wil. 
and repulsive entrance concealed her, no loft, 
trees whispered and sighed as she delivered he: 
oracles, nota wrinkle was stamped on her brow, 
there was even something of beauty in her regu- 
lar profile, and her largé black eyes threw forth « 
lustrous ray; still, as we entered her smal! 
apartment where one candle glanced with dim 


————e 


* The author of the Recollections begs leave to state 
that this sketch of the Fortune-teller was written some 
time before the spirited and beautiful narrative of an ac- 


and yellow light on the individual who pretended 
to the awful power of knowing those secrets 
which belong only to the Eternal, eur laugh was 
checked, and Anna’s fair cheek was paler than 
its usual delicate hue. She trembled so much 
that I half regretted her presence. 

I advanced first.—The woman looked at me 
with her penetrating eyes, and pouring some 
tea into a cup, waved it gently until the grounds 
were scattered and settled; then pouring off the 
(iquid, she examined them with an air of deceptive 
earnestness. I believe my whole heart was in 
my face asI bent eagerly forward to this sin- 
gular dispenser of destiny. What a war oi 
teeling and reason! 

Here, saidshe, peering at the cup, is a young 
man on horse-back, and there—do you see some- 
thing shining there? and she pointed with a 
bodkin to the centre of the cup, looking full 
in my eyes—see, there is a ring——and—— 

I was silly enough to forget that a young man 
and a ring would probably be the very first things 
that a fortune-teller would speak of to a girl o: 
my age, and putting my hands to my ears I 
screamed out, no, no; not another word! 1 wil! 
uot hear another word! while Lewis clapped hi: 
hands and shouted, “ Excellent, go on, good 
woman, go on!” 

But I was resolute. I felt as if the walls had 
ears and eyes, and that too much had alread, 
oeen told, and sheltered my burning face behind 
Anna. 

Now, Miss Anna, said Lewis, as with gentle 
‘orce he drew her towards the woman. 

How beautiful she was at that moment in the 
struggle to conquer her reluctance! Perhaps 
the contrast of the tall common-place figure ofthe 
‘ortune-teller, made her spiritual loveliness 
more pian a Sk, grasped her little fan al- 
most conviilsively, her eyes shunned the 
dark orbs that were fixed upon her, and as the 
lips of the fortune-teller uttered a sound she 
caught Lewis’s hand and looked up to him be- 
-eechingly, while tears started to her eyes. 

Lewis could trifle no longer—he retained her 
hand, throwing at the same time a double dou- 
ceur to the woman, and said earnestly— 

God forbid that my boyish whims should give 
you a moment’s pang! And drawing her arm 
in his, he whispered, as we descended the steps, 

Let me read your fortune, sweet trembler, and 
its first and last oracle shall be love, love. 

It was the only time he had spoken thus. 

Anna was silent through our ride; onee she 
sighed so deeply that we started, and I felt a 
warm tear-drop on my arin! 

We reached the hall and were separated 
awhile by the dance. 

The next time I saw her, her cheek was glow- 
ing, her eye sparkling, her step light as a fay’s 
on a moonbeam, and her smile all radiance and 
joy ; while Lewis stood, not dancing with her, but 
zazing on her, and she knew that it was so. 


( To be continued. ) 





There is a place beyond that flaming hill, 
From whence the stars their thin appearance 
shed, 

4 place beyond all place, where never ill 

Nor impure thought was ever harbored ; 

“ut saintly heroes are forever sned 

To keep an everlasting Sabbath rest ; 

Still wishing that, of what they're still possest. 
Oxp Poet. 














complished writer on a similar subject appeared. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

THE HAND-ORGAN PLAYER. 
(Concluded from page 90 ) 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF TROMLITZ 

Cuap. xv. 


Agitated by a thousand thoughts and 
by as many confused plans for the present 
and the future, Claude hastened through 
the streets, which conducted to the bou- 
levard.—The victory is ours! was rung 
in his ear by persons drunk with joy : 
The guards fly on every side! At this 
moment he took but little interest in the 
event; he continued rapidly on his way, 
and shared not in the general rejoicing ; 
thinking only of the wounded veteran and 
of Madelon, but most of Madelon, he 
went over the Pont de Tournelles,* to the 
street St. Antoine. But the nearer he 
approached the boulevard, the less he 
hastened his steps; it was no agreeable 
message that he was about to deliver to 
the unfortunate girl; he brought the death 
to all her earthly happiness.—That he 
would provide for her, that he would 
protect her as a brother, was his deter- 
mined purpose through his whole walk ; 
that he could do more for her, was a 
thought which he could not now distinet- 
ly entertain. With these reflections he 
came up to the house that had been de- 
scribed to him, made his appearance be- 
fore Madame Dumoulin, and inquired for 
the daughter of the blind Hand-Organ 
Player. The worthy \lady conducted 
him to a back-apartment, which she opened 
to him. 

Madelon was on her knees as they en- 
tered, and probably at prayer. No soon- 
er had Claude come in, than she sprang 
up, and stared at him most intently for 2 
moment. Do you bring me sad news, 
she then exclaimed: Whereis my father? 

I am come to conduct you to him— 

Only one moment, she exclaimed, 
quickly putting on her poor straw hat, 
wait only one moment, Mr. Ducanger, 
that I may collect myself. Oh! my fore- 
bodings did not deceive me—Is he still 
alive? Shall I again see him, again speak 
to him ? 

He is still living, Madelon, and desires 
your presence— 

Farewell, Madame Dumoulin! ex- 
claimed Madelon, scarcely conscious of 
what she said ; thanks for your kindness ! 
She then seized Claude’s hand, and al- 
most dragged him along with her; when 
however she came to the street, she let go 
his hand, and stepped along quickly by 
his side without saying a word, but on 
the bridge she suddenly stopped and 
asked, where are you carrying me 4 

To the Hospital of Charity, he replied, 
deeply agitated at the sight of the pale, 
trembling girl. 





* Criminal Court Bridge. 
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To the Hospital of Charity? said she, 
repeating his words in a low voice, when 
a long restrained gush of tears found its 
way les her eyes. She now hastened 
forward, no longer concealing her tears. 
But when the Hospieal lay before them, 
she once more seized his hand, saying, is 
there still hope, Mr. Ducanger ? 

Very little! he replied. 

Poor Father, poor Madelon! she sigh- 
ed out, and as she advanced through the 
portal of the old building, she looked as if 
—— for the worst. 

efore they entered the chamber, where 
the Captain lay with several others who 
were wounded, Claude entreated the 
maiden to repress her agony; she prom- 
ised to do so, and then went in with Du- 
canger, but not until she had dried her 
tears, as if the old man could have seen 
them. 

They found the veteran slumbering. 
Pale, as if death had already placed un- 
der him the pillow of repose, he lay on 
the humble couch; Fidéle at his feet with 
eyes immovably fixed on the slumberer, 
was looking for the moment of his awa- 
king, and appeared to take little inter- 
est in Madelon’s presence. 

She advanced to the bed, and her eye 
too was immovably directed to her 
grand-father. She bent over him, and 
listened to his low breathing. Is he only 
sleeping, Mr. Ducanger? she inquired 
anxiously: ah, how pale is the old man! 
Sleep softly, good grand-father, but do 
not sleep long,. for thy Madelon’s heart 
may break with Legndiicenatan. She bent 
again over him, and the sleeper spake 
with a low voice: Madelon, Madelon ! 
She trembled at these sounds. Madelon, 
he repeated, still sleeping: there stands 
the Em ror, he again beckons to me. 

He often speaks in his sleep, said Ma- 
delon to Claude: generally, a short time 
before he awakes. She was right; he 
now drew a long breath, carried his left 
hand to his wound, and asked, on awa- 
king, is Madelon not yet here ? 

She stands by your bed, Captain! re- 
plied Claude, for tears stifled the voice of 
the maiden, who seized his hand, and ve- 
hemently kissed it. 

Poor child! said he: poor orphan! 
Go not to thy mother; beg, if thou wilt, 
but do net go to her! 

Scarcely could the word “ Father!” be 
wrung from the oppressed bosom of Ma- 
delon ; deeply trembling, she threw her- 
self down on his bed. 

I understand thee, child! said the ve- 
teran, and laid his hand upon the maiden’s 
bending head: Thou wishest me to bless 
thee. Continue faithful to virtue, faithful 
to the memory of thy Emperor,—so shall 
God protect thee, and my blessing attend 
thee ! 

So will I do! uttered the maiden, in 
an agitated voice. 








Mr. Ducanger! said the veteran, turn- 
ing to him, I deliver to you my child; 
when I am no more, take care of this or- 
phan. I deliver her to you—I may 
one day require her of you again. And 
now, since my child is with me, and can 
take care of me, do you hasten forth, 
where the duty of a citizen, where the 
duty of a son calls you. Look for aman 
at the Thuilleries, who bears the eagle of 
the forty-second—that is Mr. Dumoulin, 
in whose house you found Madelon; tell 
him thatI am here and am waiting to 
see him. It will rejoice me to see you 
again here soon—perhaps you will find 
me still alive! 

Ducanger provided in haste that the 
veteran should want for nothing in his 
absence. He then took leave of him, and 
as he departed, he gave to Madelon’s 
hand a pressure that went from his heart. 
That first pressure, the soft harbinger of a| 
rising love, she felt not—her soul was 
with her dying father alone. 

CHAP. XVI. 


Claude repaired to the Thuilleries ; he 
nowhere saw the eagle of the forty-se- 
cond. Seeing that the battle for freedom 
had ended victoriously, he hastened to 
his father’s house, where he found his 
mother alone, and in painful anxiety 
about himself and his still absent father. 
Joyfully as if he had been newly-born, 
she embraced her son, and was complete- 
ly happy when Mr. Ducanger also en- 
tered, though with his armina sling. So 
God has preserved you both to me, she 
exclaimed with a grateful sensibility : the 
old faithful companion of my life, my 
only child, my-son I have again with me! 

And you have obtained a daughter too, 
interrupted Claude. 

It A daughter? inquired Madame 
Ducanger astonished. 

Yes, mother, I shall soon bring a fair 
foster-child into your house. I have 
pledged my word to a dying man, that I 
would be the protector of this orphan, 
and how could I better redeem the 
pledge, than by delivering her over, my 
good mother, to you ¢ 

And who is the girl? she anxiously in- 
quired. It is not tne daughter of the 
Hand-Organ Player? 

It is she! replied Claude, unchecked 
by the thought that his mother would be 
chagrined by his answer. The old man 
is lying in the Hospital of Charity, mor- 
tally wounded bya ball in the attack on 
the Thuilleries. He fell for the freedom 
of the people, and in receiving Madelon, 
we tundlariahe a sacred duty. 

The mother looked straight before her; 
Mr. Ducanger spake not a word, for he 
wished not to bias his wife’s decision. 
Claude awaited the result with confi- 
dence. At length the mother said with a 
kind of effort—Bring her here! It is my 





duty to take care of the unfortunate; in 





— a 








so doing, | provide for whatever else may 
follow. 

Claude gratefully kissed his mother’s 
hand; the father pressed her to his heart, 
and the angel of pity tenderly let fall his 
gentle breath on the forehead of the wor- 
thy matron. Now we will go and carry 
consolation to the old man’s heart, said 
Mr. Ducanger, interrupting the solemn 
stillness. He could not die in perfect 
satisfaction, Claude, if he knew that his 
child was exclusively under your care ; 
I will carry him the proper consolation ; 
come, we must not lose a moment ! 

But before Claude left his father’s 
house, he wrote a billet to Mr. Dumou- 
lin, in which he narrated what had hap- 
pened, and requested him to come to his 
old comrade at the Hospital of Charity ; 
he then went along with his father. 

They found the wounded man very 
feeble. Mr. Ducanger thus addressed 
him: Capt. Songeret! the person who 
had the pleasure a short time since to send 
you the refreshment of a few bottles of 
wine, was Claude’s, your young friend’s 
father, and he now stands before you in 
behalf of his wife, who has undertaken to 
fulfil the promise of her son, and will be 
to Madelon a mother. Dismiss all anxiety 
about your grand-daughter’s fate, as far 
as they are concerned, 

God bless you, replied the veteran with 
emotion,while Madelon seized Mr. Ducan- 
ger’s hand and pressed it to her lips with 
unrestrained vehemence. For a moment 
she indulged in a feeling of mingled pain 
and sweetness; but one glance at the pale 
old man immediately dissipated it, and the 
thought of him took the sole possession of 
her. Now I die with comfort! continued 
the wounded man after a pause: Now 
that I know my child, my good Madelon 
is still in faithful hands, I willingly depart, 
and go where my Emperor has long gone 
before me. 

He requires repose ! observed the sur- 
geon who came in at this moment; I re- 
quest you to leave the wounded man. 
The father and son complied with the 
surgeon’s direction, and bade Captain 
Songeret farewell. Will you come back 
to-morrow ! asked the latter, in as strong a 
tone of confidence, as if he were certain 
of his life’s continuance, They promised 
to return, and when Claude now parted 
from Madelon, his eye, as it rested on the 
maiden, was as full of soul, as it could be. 

CHAP. XVIL. 


On the next morning the father and son 
again stood by the sick bed of the old man. 
They found him, after the removal of the 
first bandaging, very languid, and Madelon 
hopeless. Mr. Dumoulin came soon after 
them to visit his wounded comrade. When 
the sick man, who had greeted his visitors 
with only a few words, heard Dumou- 
lin’s voice, the flame of life seemed to 





blaze up in him once more. 
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Dumoulin, he exclaimed as he attempt- 
ed to raise himself, is the son of the Em- 
peror called to the throne of France? 

No, Captain! nobody thinks of him. 

Ungrateful people, he murmured to 
himself, and laid down his pale head 
again on the west and what about the 
eagle of the forty-second ? 

[ planted it in the court of the Thuil- 
leries, replied Dumoulin: I then carried 
it into the palace, in Napoleon’s chamber, 
placed it in the corner where his sword 
used to stand, and huzza’d aloud to see 
it in that place.—At these words a serene 
smile overspread the face of the blind 
man; it was evident, that he was listen- 
ing with attention —We stood there with 
uncovered heads, continued Dumoulin : 
all hearts were agitated with a deep emo- 
tion; even the young men, who had been 
hurried along with us into the palace, 
and found themselves in the chamber, 
took. off their hats with reverence, as I 
exclaimed to them: This was Napoleon’s 
writing-table, that eagle, the eagle of the 
brave forty-second !—The veteran’s face 
grew more and more animated.— When 
General Gérard entered Napoleon’s cham- 
ber, he saw the eagle, saluted it reverent- 
ly, and commanded it to be carried in 
solemn procession to the church of the 
Invalides. I took it up and followed by 
the old warriors and a number of the 
populace, bore it to the church, placed it 
near the altar, and in the temple of God, 
resounded now a loud Vive l’ Enipereur! 

The wounded veteran must have faint- 
ly repeated the Vive l’ Empereur, for his 
lips were seen to move as if with these 
words, but the flush, which during the 
narrative had overspread the old man’s 
face, disappeared, though the benignant 
smile remained—The surgeon then 
whispered something very low to Mr. 
Ducanger, who immediately took Made- 
lon by the hand. 

Come, dear child! said he, come with 
me. 

The maiden gazed fixedly on him and 
wondered at what he meant; she then 
broke suddenly from his hand, cast a 
searching glance at her father, threw her- 
self on his lifeless body, and pressed her 
mouth to his cold, stiffened lips! 

With difficulty they tore the maiden 
away from the corpse, but could not by 
any means prevail on her to leave it yet. 

I must first close his eyes, said she: 
though they were already extinguished 
when he was living, yet now he is dead, 
I will close them to a soft slumber.—She 
bent over him, and gently pressed his 
eyelids together.—Sleep sweetly, grand- 
father, she said in a low voice; sleep 
sweetly, till we meet at the resurrection ! 
She then kissed his lips and hand once 
more, and arose. 

I will follow you, Mr. Ducanger, said 
she to the elder Ducanger: but will 








you promise me, that I shall see him once 
more, before he goes from here ? 

Mr. Ducanger promised it and lent her 
his arm. Claude remained behind with 
Dumoulin, to effect the necessary arrange- 
ments, Atthe door, Madelon again turn- 
ed back towards the dead body, and ob- 
served Fidéle, with his head lying upon 
his master’s pillow, mournfully gazing at 
him. 

The dog leaves him not, said she sadly: 
and must his child leave him ? 

She would have returned again, and 
nothing but Ducanger’s earnest admoni- 
tion prevailed on her to follow him. 

As they entered his habitation, the 
mother came towards them. With a 
sharp, penetrating glance she eyed the 
weeping maiden. But not long did her 
searching eye remain fastened on the un- 
fortunate girl 

Come to my heart,poor Madelon! she ex- 
claimed, stretching out her arms. Though 
I cannot supply thy loss, yet I will be to 
thee a faithful mother. 

But these balsam-drops soothed not 
the anguish, which rent the maiden’s 
bosom; she remained comfortless, for ah, 
she had lost her good blind father. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

According to his desire, Captain Son- 

aahes was buried with military honors. 

ntelligence of tne fact was speedily cir- 
culated through every quarter of Paris, 
and all the clicers and soldiers of the 
old army followed their companion, who 
had fallen for freedom, to the house of re- 

ose. Madelon had seen him once more 
—had vowed on his coffin to obey his 
last injunction—to remain faithful to 
virtue, and to honor the memory of her 
Emperor. She then laid beside him in 
the coffin a bunch of deep-red roses, his 
favorite flowers, and parted forever from 
the being who had been to her the dear- 
est object onearth. Neither the affection 
of Claude, nor the kindness which was 
shown to her by Mr. and Mrs. Ducan- 
ger, could console her for one moment. 
She appeared to take no comfort, but in 
the very indulgence of her grief. 

Three days after the interment, Mr. 
Ducanger yielded to her entreaties, and 
accompanied her to her grandfather’s 
grave. There they found the faithful 
dog lying dead on the fresh mound of 
earth. 

The good brute, exclaimed Madelon, 
was permitted to die on his master’s 
grave! why could not the same privilege 
be granted to his child ? 

From that day forward she grew more 
and more silent. Every effort to enliven 
her which was made by the friendly fam- 
ily with whom Madame Ducanger placed 
her to board, proved ineffectual. It was 
the part of time alone, or rather of love, 
to exchange the maiden’s anguish into a 
calm sorrow ; she soon became Claude’s 
betrothed. 





CHAP. XIX. 

About this time the elder Ducanger 
used often to shake his care-burthened 
head, when he sat in company with his 
son, and the frequent tumults, the disor- 
ders, and the stagnation of all trades, of 
all occupations, presented to him a melan- 
choly prospect for the future. 

hat especial advantage, he would in- 


quire of his son,’ have we gained from 
the gyre Revolution ? as Paris, 
has France become happier, freer 4 

’ 


Claude was silent. is expectations, 
also, had been deceived. His beautiful 
dreams had not been realized, and he now 
took little interest in public affairs. But 
on the day, when the Parisians rioted in 
the Church St. Germain ? Auxerrois, he 
requested permission from his parent, to 
fulfil, as quickly as possible in that stormy 
period, the utmost wish of his heart. 
They granted his request, and on the 
next day Madelon became his wife. 

Often does the young bride, leaning 
on the arm of her husband, perform her 
pilgrimage to the flower-covered grave 
of Captain Quatrebras. Serinett, who 
followed his mistress to the street St. 
Honoré, often pours out his song over 
the repose of the blissful pair, or wher 
Madelon is weeping tears of gratitude 
to her blind grandfather. May peace se- 
cure and protect their happiness ! 

(END OF THE HAND-ORGAN PLAYER.) 
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CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON 
FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 46. 

The Westminster Reviewers are plain, 
sturdy,uncom pomlaingvenabdidinin thats 
maintain the doctrines of immediate and 
unlimited freedom of trade. They dis- 
cuss the current questions of the day 
with great pen but rarely ever with 
the elegant scholarship of the Quarterly, 
the Edinburgh, or the Foreign Quarter- 
ly. They come at once to the main 
points of the subjects before them, with- 
out parade or preamble. We never open 
their Journal with the eager expectation 
of having our tastes vividly gratified, but 
we never close it without a valuable ac- 
cession to our knowledge, and a clearer 
insight into many important and perplex- 
ing topics than we possessed before. The 
number before us contains rather more 
than an average of interesting and well 
written articles. Let us proceed to ana- 
lyse them. 

Art. 1. Affairs of Canada—The 
writer is of opinion that unless the Brit- 
ish Government changes its policy to- 
wards Canada, that colony will ere long 
follow the example of the United States, 
and throw off the yoke of the mother 

















country. The pres grievances which 
the colonists have to complain of, are, 
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that their Legislative Council which cor- 
responds to our Senate, is not chosen by 
the people, but appointed by the crown ; 
that the Executive has thé control of im- 
mense revenues without consulting the 
popular branch of the Legislature; and 
that almost every bill which passes the 
Lower House favorable to liberty, is 
pretty sure to be rejected or mutilated 
by the Legislative Council. The review- 
er demonstrates that the existing difficul- 
ties do not, as has been alleged, arise 
from amere French interest, disloyal to 
the mother country. He proposes that 
Parliament should proceed at once, and 
without the deceitful delays of appoint- 
ing Commissioners of Inquiry, to satisfy 
the demands of the colonists. In fact, 
he argues against the possession of Colo- 
nies at all, and thinks it is generally a 
false and losing policy for any nation. 

Art. 2. Heine’s Germany.—Heine is 
a young German republican, who has 
written a book on his native country, full 
of genius and boldness. He has some 
humour and some mysticism. He aston- 
ishes by his extraordinary truths, and by 
his daring errors. The Westminster 
leans in his favour, and presents some 
striking extracts from his work. Heine’s 
fond hope and belief are, that, when the 
clock strikes, Germany will rise in her 
might, and after a tremendous struggle, 
throw off the night-mare of despotism 
which now chains her down to an unquiet 
repose. 

Art. 3. English Aristocratic Educa- 
tion.—In this article growls the whole ti- 

er spirit of democracy which animates 
the WPidhaainater. It is evident that the 
reviewer represents aristocratic education 
in England on its darkest side. He takes 
the extremest cases, forms of them a re- 
pulsive picture, and calls that picture 
truth. et there are some fine philo- 
sophical reflections scattered about the 


article, mingled indeed with touches of. 


obscurity and vagueness. When speak- 
ing of the se/fishness of the higher clas- 
ses, the reviewer candidly allows that 
that quality belongs also to democratic 
philosophers. The influence of wealth 
and rank on the human character he seems 
to think altogether sinister, and forgets 
the peculiar virtues and benefits which 
they frequently develope. 

Art. 4. Sharreff’s Tour through North 
America.—The reviewer embodies con- 
siderable information from the tour of 
Mr. Shirreff, who is an admirer of our 
country and its institutions. Respecting 
Canada, we here learn, in addition to 
what is taught in Art. 1, that the Gover- 
nor and Judges have not been allowed 
any salary by the Canadian House of 
Commons for two years; and conse- 
quently that the British Government must 
either dispense with a Governor, or pay 
him themselves, or give to the Legisla- 


tive Council a popular election, or make 
war on Canada. 

Art. 5. Brougham’s Natural Theo- 
logy.—This article ‘is written in the true 
head-ache style. Great is the mental ef- 
fort requisite to comprehend it. A hand- 
some tribute is paid to the immense abili- 


his defects are enumerated. The _ re- 
viewer, however, writes like a man who 
has no settled opinions on the subject, or 
rather, who is inclined to scepticism He 
has by no means done Lord Brougham 
justice by a full statement of his argu- 
ments, while he has taken particular pains 
to set forth the objections which Dr. Wal- 
lace and M. Jobert have brought against 
some portions of the work. Dr. Wallace 
maintains that the immateriality of the 
soul is not capable of demonstration, al- 


its immortality. M. Jobert argues that 
the appearances of mere design in the 
organic world constitute no proof that 
that world ever had a beginning. That 
fact, however, he thinks may be proved 
fromthe study of Geology. For it is evi- 
dent that the present arrangement of the 
earth’s surface must have hada beginning, 
and consequently that the organized be- 
ings which inhabit it could not have ex- 
isted from eternity. 

Art. 6. Cooke’s Memoirs of Boling- 
broke-—The Westminster speaks in high- 
er terms than the Quarterly of Mr. Cooke. 
This article is philosophically written, 
and penetrates into some of the mysteries 


the parties with which he was at different 
times connected. The parallel between 
Bolingbroke and Walpole is ingenious 
and interesting. 

Art. 7. Colonial Policy of the An- 

cients—A very noble article—replete 
with the richest erudition—imbued with 
a fine philosophical spirit—transparent as 
sun-light in its statements—and _inculca- 
‘ting lessons of tangible, practical wis- 
dom. It should be studied by every po- 
litician, by every nation. The great 
moral to be extracted from it, is, that 
nothing but a liberal, generous policy from 
a mother country to her colonies will 
ever succeed; and that they ought rather 
to be treated on the footing of equal na- 
tions, than as sources of direct profit and 
taxation. Besides the inculcation of this 
peculiar point in political economy, the 
article carries through the ancient histo- 
ry of Greece and Rome a torch, which 
illumines many a dark corner, and 
throws anew beam of light upon regions 
with which the world has long been fa- 
miliar. 

Shall we suggest to the American re- 
ublisher one or two errors of the press ! 
age 211, Totidcea for Potidea. Page 

208, only pledged themselves, should be, 








ties of Lord Brougham, while some of 


though he is a firm believer in the fact of 


of Bolingbroke’s character, as well as of 


not only pledged themselves. Page 201, 














for George I. insert George II., though 
this is probably an error of the origina] 
copy: . 

Art. 8. Longfield on Absentecism.— 
This is a subject which cannot particular- 
ly interest American readers. The po- 
litical economists utter some apparent 
paradoxes about it. For instance, they 
assert that it makes no difference to the 
prosperity of Ireland, whether the pro- 
prietors of estates in that country expend 
their revenues at home or in France. ‘The 
Westminster Review takes this ground, 
and combats Professor Longfield, who be- 
lieves that Ireland is a sufferer from the 
absence of her landed men. The West- 
minster allows thatthe proprietors might 
exert some moral benefit by their pre- 
sence with the peasantry; but contends 
that what they expend abroad must come to 
them in the shape of manufactures from 
Ireland, and therefore that the manufac. 
turers would lose as much by the pre- 
sence of the proprietors, as the tailors, 
butchers, &c. would gain. Perhaps the 
reviewers have the better of the argu- 
ment, but their views, if true, are so re- 
mote from common opinion, and common 
apprehension, that a less dogmatic and 
overbearing tone would have been be- 
coming. 

Art. 9. South Africa-—The general 
aim of this article is to recommend amore 
pacific and less encroaching policy respec- 
ting the tribes in the South of Africa. 
The writer is not distinct enough. 

Art. 10. Crawford on American Pe 
nitentiaries— The experience of our Pe- 
nitentiary system is here brought to bear 
on the English prison system, and seve- 
ral important improvements are recom- 
mended. 

Art. 11. Memoirs of Mackintosh — 
A kind of an ugly, depreciating spirit is 
here at work. The Edinburgh’s estimate 
of Sir James Mackintosh is by far better 
than either this or the Quarterly’s. There 
is much truth in Goethe’s remark, that to 
appreciate properly, you must ove. We 
suspect the Edinburgh Reviewer loved 
Sir James the most. 

Art. 12. Appropriation Act.—This ar- 
ticle recommends a more jealous and de- 
mocratic policy respecting British finance, 
than is at present practised by Parlia- 
ment. 

Art. 13. Works of William Cob- 
bett—We have here an interesting biog- 
raphy of that singular man—an able, 


acute, and probably correct estimate of 


his character—and an account, but little 
known, of a strange manceuvre in his 
early life. It seems that after taking in- 
finite pains to prosecute some members 
of the British army for mal-practices, 
Cobbett suddenly and mysteriously dis- 
appeared just on the eve of the trial, and 
the prosecution was abandoned. Was 
bribery at work ? 
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Arr. 14. Quin’s Steam Voyage down 
the Danube—The reviewers ought to 
feel obliged to Mr. Quin for farnishing so 
much entertaining matter to their pages. 
He appears to be a great favorite. 

Art. 15. Ancient Scottish Poetry.— 
A very sensible, learned, and agreeable 
article. But why are not the specimens 
translated or modernised? As it is now 
customary to translate Greek, Latin, 
German, and even French passages, we 
wish the same practice obtained respect- 
ing very antiquated Scotch and English. 
It is vexing to lose the whole beauty of 
an extract trom not knowing the signifi- 
cation of some single word, which is per- 
haps the key or torch of the whole pas- 
sage. 

Arr. 16. The evils of the House of 
Lords.—A bold and uncompromising §at- 
tack on the House of Peers. ‘There is 
no mincing of the matter here. The 
writer predicts the downfal, sooner or 
later, of that chamber. He is willing to 
have a second or superior chamber, to act 
as a corrective to the hasty acts of the 
House of Commons; but then, it must 
be elective. He will have no hereditary 
legislators. He is willing also to allow 
honours and titles in a state, as a reward 
for noble or worthy deeds. But he knows 
not why those who are so decorated 
should on that account solely be legisla- 
tors for the country. 
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WonDERFUL AND USEFUL INVENTION. 
—A new anatomical invention has been 
devised in France, which supersedes the 
necessity of dissections, of prensa and 
drawings of the human body, or even of 
the celebrated [talian wax-work prepara- 
tions. The inventor, M. Auzoux, by 
dint of labor and patience, has succeeded 
in moulding after nature all the parts of 
the human body, and assembling them in 
such a manner that they may be alter- 
nately taken to pieces and re-united.— 
When we see the mannikin, (so it is call- 
ed,) of M. Auzoux, we can fancy that we 
have a corpse before our eyes, and that 
we are presentata real dissection. The 
skin is taken off; muscles, nerves, blood, 
and lymphatic vessels—every thing ap- 
pears in its proper place. When you 
reach the cavities of the scull and the 
chest, &c. you recognize the brain, the 
heart, and lungs, the liver, the stomach, 
and other parts; you can take up sepa- 
rately every organ, take it to pieces, ob- 
serve the interior, and understand its 
mechanism. The eye, that delicate part, 
opens like all the others ; you may see in 
it the iris, the pupil, the crystalline, the 
retina, &c. After separating all these 
parts, you can collect them afresh, and 
recompose of them a whole. Such as 
suffer deterioration may be repaired, be- 
cause every one is cast in uniform moulds. 








By means of this apparatus, young stu- 
dents have been able to learn anatomy 
better in six weeks, thanthey could ina 
course of six months’ dissection. The 
mannikin is of immense assistance to the 
surgeon, who, on the eve of performing 
a delicate operation, wishes to recall to 
his memory the situation, the shape, and 
the exact relations of the parts on which 
he has to use his instruments. Other uses 
also are enumerated, which we need not 
here detail. 
these important instruments being yet in 
Charleston. 

Trutru or Curistianity.—The un- 
believer may object that truths of so much 
moment as are involved in Christianit 
should not have been earlier communi- 
cated to mankind; but he must be able 
to point out a fitter time for the revela- 
tion, than that in which it was actually 
given. He may speak of Christianity as 
indebted for some of its truths to Pagan- 
ism ; but he must explain what there was 
of magic in the words of those Jewish 
fishermen, which quenched the altars in 
the four hundred and fifty temples of the 
eternal city, and closed forever the 
mouths of the oracles, to which, till then, 
the wisest men in the world had listened 
with profound reverence. Nor are such 
deep-drawn traces the only marks to 
which Christianity points for its evidence. 
There is the character of the Saviour ; 
an exhibition of the most profound wis- 
dom, and the loftiest moral excellence ; 
humility, purity, and benevolence, in per- 
fect harmony; a sanctity of character, 
which a single temptation never enticed 
from the path of rectitude ; with the ten- 
derest compassion for the feelings of oth- 
ers; a disregard of self which endured 
even unto death, and a sympathy which 
wept tears of anguish at the deserved suf- 
ferings about to fall upon those who 
mocked and crucified him. Then, too, 
his instructions are in our hands, after the 
chances of so long and so far a transmis- 
sion ;—whether we look at the unequall- 
ed sublimity of their diction, or the con- 
summate wisdom which pervades them ; 
—searching the very bottom of the heart, 
and comprehending the passing duties of 
an hour, as well as the unremitted obliga- 
tions of a life; eminently adapted to those 
for whom they were te delivered, and 
so full of the seeds of truth, that society 
will never reach that point, when it will 
look in vain in the New Testament, for 
counsel, direction, and incitement. 

Christian Examiner. 

SHAKSPEARE.—It seems to have been 
pretty well ascertained by Chalmers, that 
Othello, which we agree with Mr. Cole- 
ridge in considering as the very highest 
triumph of Shakspeare’s dramatic art, 
was also his last effort: that he produced 
itin 1611, at the @ge of forty-seven, and 
that immediately afterwards he withdrew 
from the stage, from literature, from 


We have not heard of one of 








London, we had almost said from the 
world, contented to linger on the remaining 
five years of his life in his native village, 
His friends forgetting, by his friends forgot, 
never once dreaming of an_ edition 
of his works ; nay, leaving many of them 
to be printed, forthe first time, seven years 
after his death. We can only account 
for this by the presumption that, great as 
Shakspeare was, and felt himself to be, 
he hadin his mind an ideal far above what 
he supposed himself ever to have ap- 
proached in his own best dreams. How 
surely is modesty the twin-grace with 
daring, in the structure and developement 
of every truly great mind and character! 
Quarterly Review. 
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WasHinGtTon’s Birtu-pay—Ope.—C narro- 
LAS, PRINCE OF PAIDA, WITH OTHER TALES ; BY 
THE AUTHOR OF Pevnam, &c.—PorrTry or Lire, 
BY Saran Sticxney.—Manmoup.—One in a 
THOUSAND. 


Medora. Have youany sympathy, Lisa, in the 
great anniversary of the twenty-second? You 
smile, but to me it is consecrated by high and 
solemn feelings. I often muse on the character 
of Washington, and a tenderness akin to that 
which accompanies the memory of a friend 
wraps my heart; at other times his image is 
to me like sublime natural beauties ; whatever 
may be the grandeur of a scene, how high soever 
the mountain may rise, though the cataract may 
roar with the voice of thunder, and the breeze 
sweep through the tree-tops like the breath of 
a giant, something of tender reverie steals over 
my mind, and softens-and moulds it to gentle 
sensations; and so it is with the memory of 
Washington; amid the high, noble associations 
which attend it, mingles an almost romantic 
softness—placing him in my thoughts next to 
heaven. 

I sometimes wish we had a natioual emblem— 
a bracelet—locket, or any trifle bearing his like- 
ness which every individual should wear and 
which, borne with us in all countries and climes, 
sRould announce us as his children. The feel- — 
ing I have described, is expressed in an 
Ode on Colonel Cogdell’s Bust of Washing- 
ton. Read it, Lisa, and for my sake “ affect 
a patriotism if you have it not!”— 

(Lis a reads.) 
ODE. 

"Tis he! ’tis glory’s noblest son— 

Our country’s lov’d and honor’d one— 

"Tis he—the warrior-sage—’tis he, 

That led our sires to victory. 

Awakening old remembrance warm, 

There stands reveal’d his imag’d form, 

There lives and breathes his imag’d form. 


"Tis he! what eye can fail to traee 

The blended dignity and grace, 

The meek, but yet commanding air, 

The lofty brow, toueh’d o’er with care, 
The lips, where smiles with firmness vie? 
Yes, these are there—these shall not die— 
Yes, these are ours—they shall not die. 


Yet why his name do we revere? 
Why starts the fond admiring tear? 
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Not for his splendid form alone— 
Nor that he brav’d and shook a throne; 
But oh, our country! ’tis that he 
Toil’d and endur’d to set thee free, 
Suffer’d and toil’d to set thee free. 


We echo but our fathers’ voice, 

We honor but our fathers’ choice. 

They trusted, lov’d, obey’d the soul 

No storms could shake, no snares control ; 

Yet still on heaven they lean’d—and we 

Not to his image bow the knee— 

Only to God! we bow the knee. 

G. 

Medora. But we must dismiss Washington, 
and lock at these books. Tell me what you think 
of this volume, “ Chairolas Prince of Paida with 
other Tales?"’ The authors look exceedingly at- 
tractive. It isalmost a passport for anything to be 
connected with Pelham, Vivian Grey, &c. &c. 

Lisa. ‘ Chairolas,” as its priority seems tu 
imply, is the deepest-set gem in this mental casket 
of pleasant fancies.—Full of biting satires, and 
replete with jeux d’esprit which would cause 
it to be hardly justly appreciated, except by those 
who may lay claim to an extra share of shrewd- 
ness and intelligence, it bears however at the 
end, for the benefit of the more dull and indolent, 
an unriddling of the riddle. 

“The Consul’s Daughter,” is a stirring sketch ; 
although, in the conception of the plot, the author 
cannot I think, lay claim to entire originality, 
for the most trivial reader would detect in the 
transformation, as a reward for the good faith 
of the heroine, of the simple Edwin Ferrers, 
into the rich and title Lord Bohun, an ex.ct 
fac-simile to Goldsmith’s honest Burchell. 

Mrs. Hall’s “ Poor Dummy’ describes in 
simple, unaffected language, and with rather a 
nice discernment of pnationa! character, the first 
bitter emotions of an Irish mother, on discover- 
ing that her “heart's jewel” “ must be adummy 
to its grave.” How I wished in reading it, 
that the authoress could have availed herself of 
a fact, mentioned a few months since in a north- 
ern paper, namely, that a surgical operation had 
been performed on the ear of one of “ Nature’s 
hermit children,” and with perfect success. 
Surely it would have lent a fresh interest to 
the story, to have had the heroine discourse her 
first eloquent snatches of language into the 
ear of her humble lover, and to have learne@ 
how far the inner sense can waken up love, tha} 
best affection of life’s being. 

L. E. L’s “Amina” is smooth and graceful 
as verse can be, but for the hero to woo the 
maiden fearlessly, “‘ with blood on his hand, 
and a price on his head,” is venturing on for- 
bidden ground, now that “the world thinks, and 
{ think too” that romance-land has grown to 
be a terra incognita, and now that our most 
sentimental young ladies almost fear to sing, “I 
know that I love thee, whatever thou art.” 

‘“ Galleria” presents just such a legend as any 
deserted village may present, a dreaming over 
again of the pains and pleasures of gone-by 
life. 

“The Sleeping Partners” is written with a 
quaintness and originality of style which reminds 
one strongly of Sterne.—The sketch seems drawn 
from nature. i 

‘« Caroline Williams’ made me feel as if the 
yegion of fancy had been exchanged for that of 
poppies, and concerning the last personage, 
“(Captain Grey,” I only remember that Lucy 











Grey, the Captain’s daughter, ofcourse was—but 
let me repeat a quotation from the story. 
“She was 
Bnt words are wanting to say what, 
Think what a girl should be, and she was that!” 

Medora. (have had a different and I suspect 
purer pleasure in “The Poetry of Life, by Sarah 
Stickney.”’ It made me feel young and sentimen- 
tal. Ilonged to be seventeen, reading it under 
an oak tree. The purest and calmest influences 
are spread over the whole—a sort of moonlight 
charm. When you visit the country in the 
Spring take the volumes with you, and you will 
find your mind opening more sweetly to all that 
is lovely in nature and kind in Providence, and 
if you do not visit the country, you must buy the 
book as a substitute for trees, and buds, and 
flowers. 

Here is a singular contrast in “Mahmoud,” a 
wild bustling story of the East, dark with crime 
and passion. Its chief merit is a cluse descrip- 
tion of Eastern manners. The author, who has 
concealed his name, is evidently at home amid 
these scenes, more so perhaps than in literary 
or instructive composition. 

But here is a book to enchain and delight as do 
all James’s productions—‘‘ Oneina Thousand.”’— 
There isa ripeness in James’s style which belongs 
to few authors; let him pass his brush over 
what he will, it colorsevery object to truth—ten- 
der, sublime, joyous truth. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
WINTER SABBATH-MORNING 
THOUGHT. 

The sun ascends in heaven, and his bright face 
The ice-clad earth gives back most gloriously, 
While from each bough a thousand mirrors gay 
His image multiply. The branches glazed, 
Crackle and clash on high as if they were 
The harp-strings of the mighty elements, 
Which music-loving winds too roughly swept. 

And yonder lofty spire is glittering too, 

And every humbler mansion richly fringed 
With lustrous pendants, brighter, clearer far 
Than diamonds, on a lovely lady’s cheek ! 

But hush, for now the deep, harmonious chime 
Of clear-toned bells tells forth the holy hour, 
And calls each voice to join in praise and prayer. 
Oh, may our hearts this day no image bear 
But Thine, great source of light and purity! 
There may we mirror forth thy boundless love, 
And show thy holiness. 

New-Haven. 











Rosatinp. 








BBA AND OLBW BASE, 








The young state of Indiana has pledged ten 
millions of dollars for purposes of interna! 
improvement. 

The ice-boat at Baltimore triumphs over the 
effects of the severest winter in that harbor. 

The labor of the convicts in the Massachu- 
setts State Prison clears an annual profit oi 
$7000. 

The Convention at Texas is expected to issue 
a declaration of independence on the first of 
March. 

A Convention of Arkansas has resolved to 
form a Constitution in the prospect of its becom- 
ing a State. 

A gentleman in Pennsylvania has succeeded 
in making excellent iron with mineral coal. 








The first play ever performed in America was 
the Merchantof Venice, which was brought out 
at Williamsburgh, Va. 

A meeting has been held at Salem, Mass. to 
consider the question of making that town acity. 

The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston 
are getting up Neukomwm’s Oratorio of David. 
with brilliant orchestral accompaniments. 

Lectures on animal magnetism have been re- 
cently delivered in Boston by a Frenchman. 

Long dresses prevail in Paris. Nothing is 
more graceful, say the journals of fashion, than 
the points of the toes just visible beneath the am- 
ple folds of the skirt. 

Sheridan Knowles has been offered $2000 for 
anew play. 

There are 375 Omnibusses in Paris. 

The people of St. Louis, Mo. are about te 
erect a splendid hotel. 

A motion was made in the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature, that each member be furnished with a 
pair of skates for his amusement during the 
Christmas holidays. 

Live otters are tamed and bred in Ohio for the 
purpose of profit. The annual profit of an ot- 
ter is fourteen dollars. 

Mr. Fraser has been requested by the Literary 
aed Philosophical Society, to furnish his elegant 
essay on Painting for the press. ‘ 

He must have been an arrant hypocrite, who 
first wrote, “ I am, Sir, your most obedient, most 
humble, devoted servant.” 

The passenger cars on the Northern Rail- 
Roads are all furnished with comfortable stoves. 

A tract of land was recently sold at Buffalo, 
N. Y., for two millions of dollars, which was pur- 
chased during the late war for forty dollars worth 
of candles. 

Nine of the sovereigns of Europe are over six- 
ty years of age. 

Professor Loomis of Yale Callege has observed 
the re-appearance of the comet. 

Several storesin New-York arelet at fourand 
five thousand dollars. 

By the late fire on Magwood’s Wharf, in this 
city, several bags of ground-nuts were judici- 
ously roasted, and furnished an acceptable treat 
to visiters, of different sizes, ages, and colors. 

In Peru which is in a state of dreadful anarchy, 
the American flag is invariably respected, 
and affords abundant security to all who seek 
protection under it. 

A bill containing very severe penalties against 
duelling has been introduced into the Louisiana 
Legislature. 

A great scarcity of mahogany exists in the 
West Indies. 

CEs SUD. 
OLD ANECDOTES 

FOR YOUNG READERS. 

New Year's Anecdote.—A little girl was des- 
patched by her mother one New Year’s day, to 
wisha grocer a “ happy New Year,” with direc- 
tions to tell him that she would * take the gift in 
molasses.”’ Accordingly she took a jug and went 
to the store and did hgr errand as follows :— 
‘* Marm told me to comp and wish you a happy 
new year, and here’s ajjug to put it in.” 

An elephant being advertised as newly arrived 
in some town, it was asked if he was to remain 
any time. ‘I suppose so,” gravely answered 
Vir. H. ‘‘for Lobserve he has brought a very large 
trunk with him.” 
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"OBLlGIVAL POBCTALT. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
CORREGGIO’S HOLY FAMILY. 
( Composed after visiting Mr. Cooke’s Gallery. ) 
Picture ! why is it that I love thee so? 
The morning sunbeam pours a soften’d gleam 
Upon Art’s proudest trophies, till they glow 
Like bedded jewels, and I almost deem 
Myself a lifeless painting, as I stand 
Revelling in mental ecstacy mid forms 
That grow in loveliness on either hand.— 
With varying thrill my inmost spirit warms 
Beneath the pencil’s magic; and I feel 
A breathing influence round as if I caught 
Yon angel’s fluttering pinions, or would steal, 
With fancies most imaginative fraught, 
To wake the shepherd-sleeper where he lies 
Unconscious of that glory in the skies, 
That brings good news to man. All gorgeous rays 
Roll like a flood around me. Stately fanes 
Mellow’d by moonlight; mountains wrapt in mist; 
Clouds sailing in their freedom; sunny plains 
Burden’d with flower-scents; and strands of light 
Woven mid dusky foliage, all combin’d 
To aid the bright creations of the mind, 
Fade like a fairy vision from my Sight, 
When once again I turn with growing joy 
To gaze on thee, sweet picture !—Sure ’tis not 
The mother’s perfect beauty, or the boy 
That wins my fancy thus, although the spot 
Seems hallow’d by them, and ’tis not the look 
Of the young twining sister, which I deem 
Speaks plainer than the language of a book, 
Excess of tenderness; nor yet the gleam 
Of eyes in that transparent darkness seen, 
That holds me spell-bound, for they form but 
one 
Mid a full group of models, where each mien 
Andj posture and expression, can find none 
‘fo dim by contrast: say! what is it then 
‘That moves me thus as from a holy shrine 
‘To go, and yet return to gaze again 
With fresh delight, that yields not to decline 
Or mental weariness? Oh! it must be 
A spirit dwelling in thee, that doth move 
Affection’s secret fountains, and makes me 
Live, Picture! in thine atmosphere of love. 
Charleston, S. C. M. E. L. 


SBLECTED POLIAT.a 


MARGERY GRAY: 
OR, THE WITCH PROVED INNOCENT. 














Why stands that old cottage so lonely and drear, 
That it fills the beholder with gloom and af- 
fright? 
And what is the reason that none can go near 
The door of that hut without shivering at 
night? 


‘{'o see the old woman who lives there alone, 
One would think she could hardly do any great 
harm, 
Why her body is shrivelled to mere skin and 
bone, 
And scarcely more thick than a broomstick, her 
arm, 


The cottage is small, but sufficient to hold 
A fire-place, table, and dresser, and bed, 
And the cracks filled with mud admit scarce any 
cold, - 
While a few cedar slabs stop the leaks over 
head. 














And it’s well ’:is so tight—for now, nota tool 
Would be handled by any to mend her abode, 

And though by the door is the best way to school, 
The master and children all go the high-road. 


Yet once they delighted to travel that way, 
And would beg for permission whene’er they 
went by, 
To take something good to old Margery Gray ; 
A few links of sausage, or piece of mince-pie. 


She gathers old stumps in the winter for fuel, 
And no one has stopped her as yet that I’ve 
heard ; 
Indeed to prevent her were foolishly cruel, 
Since every one wishes his fields to be cleared. 


Time was, she had pine-knots to last her all win- 
ter, 
They serv’d her to spin and to knit by at night; 
But now not acreature would bring her a splin- 
ter, 
If they knew she were dying for want of a 
light. 


There is not the least shelter as any can tell, 
To keep from her window the snow and the 
hail ; 
And even the peach-tree that grew by the well, 
Is dead, and its wither’d limbs sigh in the gale. 


Itis true, that to fence her poor cow from the 
weather, 
She took out her hatchet one bitter cold day, 
And cut some pine bushes and pil’d them to- 
gether 
By the side of her little coarse bundle of hay. 


Her fence by the wind and by time is o’erthrown ; 
Indeed there is hardly a rail on the place, 
While the garden, with nettles and briars o’er- 
grown, 
Looks as dull and as cheerless as Margery’s 
face. 


But it didn’t look thus in the days of her prime, 
The fence was in order, the garden was neat, 
She had camomile, lavender, hyssop, and thyme, 
And more sage than she wanted to season her 

meat. 


And she dried a good deal, and the neighbors all 
round 
Would send to her cottage, if any were ill, 
She was skill’d in the nature of herbs, and they 
found 
That she gave her assistance with hearty good 
will. 


It was own’d by the people who happen’d to pass, 
That her room was as cleanly as cleanly could 
be; 
You might put on your cap by her pewter and 
brass, 
And her bed was as decent as most that you’ll 
see. 


But their present condition no mortal can tell, 
For none are so simple to darken her door. 
No, no; all the neighbors remember too well 
The horrible tale of the blood on the floor. 


It was midnight, and cold did the bitter wind 
blow, 
And drove in fierce eddies the snow and the 
hail, 
When a stranger to Margery’s cottage came slow, 
Like a ghost he seem’d troubled, was silent— 
and pale. 








Long beat by the tempest—so chill’d ‘and so 
tir’d, 
That his feet and his fingers he hardly could 
use, 
To warm them a little was all he desir’d, 
So trifling a favor could any refuse? 


The cold was so piercing that people that night 
In the tightest of houses could scarcely keep 
warm; 
And the neighbors came over as soon as ‘twas 
light, 
To inquire, how Margery far’d in the storm ” 


But how did astonishment bristle their hair, 
When blood they saw sprinkled profusely 
around! 
The legs of the traveller all mangled were there, 
But the rest of his body was not to be found. 


The blood of the traveller was every where 
thrown, 
On the floor, on the hearth, on the table it lay, 
And to every one there, it was very well known, 
Not a creature was with him but Margery 
Gray. 


And none could imagine the man would admire, 
If left to pursue what appeared to him right, 
The notion of leaving his legs by the fire, 
And travelling on stumps such a terrible night. 


Till that night of horror, old Margery never 
Was known to discover a relish for sin, 

But now she is hatching some mischief forever ; 
Tis hard to give over, when once we begin. 


She meazles the swine, and she pesters the cattle, 

She fly-bows the meat, and the harvest she 
blights, 

In the midst of a tempest at windows she’ll rattle, 

And keeps her sick neighbors from sleeping at 
nights. 


Thus from gossip to gossip the story goes round, 
And the list of her crimes is enlarged every day, 
But the best of the bunch may be glad if they’re 
found 
As clear of all evil as Margery Gray. 


The stranger who strayed to her humble abode, 


Had a friend who came with him a part of the” 


way, 
But the cold was so piercing he froze on the 
road, 
His bones by the side of the laurel bush lay. 


And the boots he had on were too good to be lost, 
But to get them was far from a matter of ease, 
For the leather was stiffened to horn by the frost, 
So he took off the legs of his friend—by the 
knees. — 


And in Margery’s cottage the business of thaw- 
ing 
The leather and legs did the stranger begin, 
While Margery slumbered, and after much draw- 
ing, 
Succeeded in getting the legs from within. 


This object attained, he would carry no further 
A useless incumbrance, but left them, to raise 
Doubt, fear, and suspicion of witchcraftand mur- 
ther, 
To embitter the remnant of Margery’s days. 
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